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More than one Member of Parliament justified the old system
on the grounds "that it had always been like that,"
It was in 1853 that the first important step towards re-
form was taken. W. E. Gladstone, who was then Chancellor
of the Exchequer, appointed Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir
Charles Trevelyan to enquire into the organization of the
Civil Service. The Northcote-Trevelyan Report initiated a
new era. It did not.consist, as had so many of the earlier re-
ports, of a series of piecemeal and unrelated proposals. It was
a comprehensive and radical plan of reform. Many proposals
were not implemented immediately, but the Report did at
least indicate the main direction in which reform was possible.
Northcote and Trevelyan had conducted a most rigorous
inquiry into the organization of the Civil Service. The root of
the evil they found to lie in patronage, and they recommended
that it be abolished. They urged that persons should be ad-
mitted to the Civil Service by means of a competitive examina-
tion open to all candidates of a prescribed age who chose to
present themselves. They proposed that the examination
should be conducted periodically by an independent body of
examiners, should be preceded by a test of age, health, and
character, and followed by a period of strict probation for
the successful candidates.
In accordance with this recommendation a Civil Service
Commission was set up. It had three members, and its main
function was to conduct "the examination of the young men
proposed to be appointed to any of the junior situations in the
Civil Establishments."7 This was an important precedent
because it established a body, independent of the Government,
which was concerned with all departments of the Gvil Serv-
ice. It was a first step towards a uniform system of recruit-
ment, though it left many abuses untouched. The Civil Serv-
* Order in Council, May 21, 1855.
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